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For  Your  Information 

It’s  good  to  be  back! 

We  hope  your  summer  was  as  good  as 
ours.  We’ve  been  busy  interviewing  people 
and  shooting  photos  for  the  feature  stories 
and  career  profiles  you’ll  be  reading  in  the 
months  ahead.  And,  we  think  we’ve  got  some 
good  ones. 

Ever  wonder  what  a Coast  Guard 
boatswain’s  mate  does?  We’ll  show  you.  You’ll 
also  get  an  in-depth  look  at  what  an  accident 
investigation  team  does  if  an  Air  Force  jet 
crashes.  Marine  Corps  marksmanship  training, 
a feature  on  Navy  divers  and  a photo  essay 
on  the  Army’s  precision  parachute  team,  the 
Golden  Knights,  are  also  on  the  agenda. 

But,  all  that’s  later.  Let’s  talk  about  now. 

This  issue  marks  the  beginning  of  our  35th 
publishing  year.  PROFILE  has  been  around 
from  the  Cold  War  years,  through  Vietnam, 
and,  most  recently,  into  Desert  Storm.  And,  in 
a way,  Desert  Storm  is  where  this  issue  kicks 
off. 

Our  lead  story  is  on  the  Army's  National 
Training  Center.  It’s  a patch  of  desert  that 
regularly  becomes  a "battleground”  for  forces 
who  come  there  to  improve  their  warfighting 
skills.  It’s  as  close  to  a Desert  Storm 
environment  as  you  can  get  without  leaving 
the  United  States. 

If  you  ever  thought  the  Navy  was  strictly 
ships  or  boats,  you’ll  want  to  check  out  the 
feature  on  the  National  Museum  of  Naval 


Aviation.  You  might  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  "air  time”  the  sea  service  has  put 
in  over  the  years. 

You’ll  also  read  about  some  Air  Force 
people  who  are  going  to  college  at  a fraction 
of  the  cost  during  their  off-duty  time.  And, 
they’re  not  using  grants  or  scholarships  to  pull 
it  off. 

If  you’re  athletically  inclined,  take  a look  at 
the  photo  story  on  the  Marine  Corps  Physical 
Fitness  Test.  You’ll  find  that  being  one  of  the 
few  and  proud  is  far  from  a "no  sweat” 
proposition. 

As  in  the  past,  we  have  several  stories 
highlighting  specific  career  fields.  They  include 
Army  field  artillery  specialists,  Navy  sonar 
technicians,  Air  Force  crew  chiefs  and  Coast 
Guard  gunner’s  mates. 

In  our  "Officer  Profile,”  you’ll  read  about 
Captain  Anton  Nerad,  a Marine  Corps  pilot 
and  a Desert  Storm  veteran  who  flies  one  of 
the  most  unusual  aircraft  in  the  world. 

During  the  summer,  Desert  Storm  stories 
continued  to  receive  a lot  of  play  in  the  media. 
The  war  has  become  a part  of  history.  How 
much  do  you  remember  about  it?  You  can  find 
out  by  turning  to  this  month’s  "PS.  Parting 
Shots”  section  and  taking  the  Desert  Storm 
Trivia  Quiz. 

We  think  you’re  bound  to  find  something 
you  like  in  this  month’s  issue. 

I invite  you  to  find  out  for  yourself. 


Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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Story  and  photos  by  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich  we  took  turns  like  that,  talking  and 


sweating,  while  we  watched  a small  sand 
lizard  relax  under  the  shade  of  a rock. 

It  was  the  first  time  I ever  spoke  with  a Growls  from  an  approaching  battle  tank 

dead  man.  roared  across  the  baking  sand.  Darting 

It  was  the  first  time  he  ever  spoke  from  under  his  rock,  the  lizard  sadly 

with  a reporter.  watched,  while  the  mighty  tank  rumbled 

Standing  under  the  blistering  desert  sun,  by . . . leaving  him  homeless. 


gaggi 


“You  have  to  be  quick  to  survive  in  the 
desert,”  said  my  grinning  friend. 

“At  least  the  lizard  was  still  alive,”  I 
thought  to  myself.  My  friend,  it  seemed, 
hadn’t  been  so  lucky. 

“We  were  left  in  the  open,  not  moving 
anywhere,  when  we  were  hit,”  said 
Specialist  William  Hobbel,  a U.S.  Army 


machine  gunner,  who  was  “killed”  when  an 
“Iraqi”  artillery  shell  destroyed  his 
armored  personnel  carrier,  along  with 
everyone  inside. 

Welcome  to  the  National  Training  Center, 
where  death,  as  Doug  Henning  would  say, 
“is  a mere  illusion,”  and  dying  can 
sometimes  save  your  life. 


about.  Based  on  an  Air  Force 
philosophy  developed  during 
Vietnam,  the  NTC  operates  with 
the  idea  that  you  can  produce  an 
experienced  warrior  without  going 
to  war. 

“The  Air  Force  discovered  that 
pilots  who  survived  their  first  14 
airstrike  missions  usually 
survived  the  war,”  said  Major 
John  Wagstaffe,  NTC  public 
affairs  officer.  “So,  the  Army 
figured  if  they  could  prevent 
mistakes  occurring  during  the 
first  14  days  of  combat  their 
soldiers  could  hypothetically  live 
to  win  the  war.” 

With  that  in  mind,  the  federal 
government  purchased  1,000 
square  miles  of  the  Mojave  Desert, 
turning  what  some  might  call  the 
worst  real  estate  deal  of  all  time 
into  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  in  the  U.S.  military.  An 


area  large  enough,  with 
equipment  sophisticated  enough, 
where  soldiers  can  do  more  than 
just  train  for  war.  They  can  live  it! 

But  how  realistic  is  the 
training?  Just  ask  Specialist 
Ronald  Jackson,  a Desert  Storm 
veteran  who  trained  at  the  NTC 
before  deploying  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  “It’s  too  hot,”  said  Jackson 
jokingly.  “But  seriously,  it’s 
basically  the  same  thing.  I think 
if  we  were  out  here  longer  the 
soldiers  would  feel  the  effects  of 
what  it  was  like  over  there.” 

“It’s  actually  harder  here,  in 
some  ways,”  added  Jackson.  “Over 
there  we  didn’t  have  to  use 
everything  we  were  going  to 
because  they  (the  Iraqis)  were 
giving  up  too  quickly.  But  here, 
the  OPFOR  (Opposing  Force)  ain’t 
giving  up.” 

The  OPFOR,  according  to  some, 
is  the  finest  “Soviet”  military 
unit  in  the  world.  Training 
year  round  in  this  harsh 

desert  climate,  the  OPFOR 
gives  soldiers  exactly  what 
they  need ...  an  opponent 
who  won’t  quit,  an  opponent 
brave  enough  to  fight  Americans 
and  skilled  enough  to  beat  Americans. 
The  only  catch  is . . . they  are  Americans. 
With  the  help  of  Soviet-style  uniforms  and  tactics, 
the  OPFOR  performs  exactly  as  a thoroughly 
trained  Soviet  motorized  rifle  regiment,  complete 
with  Soviet  tanks,  weapons,  and  over  1,500  soldiers. 

“We  use  the  enemy’s  tactics  to  better  train  our 
soldiers,”  said  Specialist  Randy  Bourgerie,  who  re- 
enlisted to  serve  with  the  OPFOR.  “We  train  them 
using  Soviet  or  Iraqi  tactics,  or  whatever  war  we  are 
predicted  to  fight.” 

Training  for  the  OPFOR  begins  at  the  OPFOR 
Academy,  a grueling  two-week,  condensed  study  of 
Soviet  military  doctrine.  Upon  graduation  the 
students  will  become  teachers,  ready  to  give  visiting 
units  a lesson  from  the  “school  of  hard  knocks.” 


“It  wasn’t  our  (the  enlisted 
men’s)  fault,”  exclaimed  Hobbel, 
slamming  the  butt  of  his  M-16 
rifle  against  the  course  sands  of 
the  Mojave  Desert.  “We  should 
have  kept  right  on  going,  but  the 
officers  decided  to  stop!” 

Should  have,  would  have,  could 
have ...  all  terminology  of  a 
Monday  morning  quarterback, 
and  all  usually  greeted  with  the 
same  reply,  “Just  don’t  let  it 
happen  again.”  But  such  words  of 
wisdom  are  wasted  on  a dead 
soldier.  What  he  needs  is  a chance 
to  learn  from  his  mistake,  and  try 
again. 

That’s  what  the  NTC  is  all 


With  the  desert  sun  rapidly  setting,  NTC  soldiers  prepare  to  move  out. 


“We  never  get  beat,”  said  Bourgerie.  “We’re 
playing  in  our  backyard.  Some  of  us  have  been  here 
so  long  we  know  every  rock  on  this  post.  If  they  can 
beat  us,  they  know  they’re  good.” 

But  how  can  you  tell  who  beat  who?  In  the  past, 
the  problem  with  war  games  was  the  inability  to  be 
sure  whether  an  opponent  was  hit  or  missed. 
Training  often  ended  up  resembling  kids  with  cap 
guns  shouting. 

“I  shot  you!” 

“No  you  didn’t!” 

“Yes  I did!” 

“No  you  didn’t!” 

Clearly,  something  was  needed  to  diminish  any 
doubt. 

The  answer  was  MILES,  or  Multiple  Integrated 
Laser  Engagement  System.  Equipped  with  MILES, 
a soldier’s  M-16  becomes  a laser  gun,  firing  blanks 
and  shooting  safe  “laser  bullets”  at  th^  enemy.  On 
the  receiving  end,  a soldier’s  helmet  and  uniform 
are  equipped  with  special  receivers.  When  hit,  the 
receivers  activate  a combination  alarm  and  strobe 
light,  signifying  to  all  the  individual  has  been  shot. 
Once  a soldier  has  been  shot,  he  reads  his  casualty 
card  to  determine  the  extent  of  his  injuries. 

“You  really  get  wrapped  up  in  trying  to  stay 


alive,”  said  Specialist  Thomas  Huffman,  whose 
casualty  card  told  him  he  had  an  open  chest  wound. 
“If  you  get  killed,  you  have  to  sit  there.  You  can’t 
fight,  you  can’t  talk  on  the  radio,  you’re  just  dead.” 

At  the  bottom  of  Huffman’s  card  it  says  that  if  a 
medic  reaches  him  in  five  minutes  he  won’t  die.  But 
five  minutes  pass  and  Huffman  never  sees  a medic. 

Meanwhile,  13  miles  from  the  action,  an  analyst 
carefully  studies  the  battle’s  progress  via  a solar- 
powered  relay  station.  There  are  44  stations 
throughout  the  NTC,  each  linked  to  MILES,  special 
transponders  on  the  vehicles  and  eight  mobile  units 
with  television  cameras.  From  an  air-conditioned 
office,  the  analyst  can  determine  the  location  of  a 
vehicle,  the  type  of  vehicle,  the  vehicle’s  weaponry 
and  the  number  of  rounds  fired.  Everything  is 
recorded.  An  officer  who  is  “sure”  he  told  his  men  to 
retreat  needs  only  to  listen  to  his  own  radio 
transmission  before  he  not  only  accepts  his  mistake, 
but  is  anxious  to  learn  from  it. 

And,  learning  from  your  mistakes  is  what  turns 
an  inexperienced  soldier  into  a combat-ready  desert 
dweller.  My  friend  learned  you  need  to  be  quick,  I 
learned  there’s  only  one  “s”  in  desert,  and 
somewhere  out  there  is  a lizard  who  learned  house 
hunting  can  be  a tricky  business.  ^ 
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The  Blue  Angels  Atrium  is  one  of  the  latest  modifications  to  the  museum. 


By  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 

Time  travel  may  require  a 

leap  of  imagination,  but,  if 
you’d  like  to  journey  80 
years  in  two  hours,  Pensacola 
Naval  Air  Station,  Fla.,  isn’t  a bad 
place  to  start. 

Pensacola  is  the  home  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Naval 
Aviation  — a glass  and  concrete 
edifice  dedicated  to  showcasing 
the  past  eight  decades  of  Coast 
Guard,  Marine  and  Navy  aerial 
milestones. 

More  than  500,000  visitors 
annually  browse  through  what  is 
the  third  largest  air  and  space 
museum  in  the  world.  The 
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location  is  appropriate.  Pensacola 
is  where  the  Navy’s  first  flying 
school  was  established  in  1914, 
designating  the  city  the  “Cradle 
of  Naval  Aviation.” 

Upon  entering  the  museum  and 
descending  a small  set  of  stairs, 
visitors  are  whisked  back  to  the 
days  when  flying  was  a risky 
proposition,  at  best.  To  the  right, 
are  several  aircraft  from  a time 
shortly  after  the  Wright  brothers 
made  the  first  heavier-than-air 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.,  Dec. 
17,  1903.  Most  notable  are  the 
gargantuan  Curtiss  NC-4  Flying 
Boat  and  a reproduction  of  an  A-l 
Triad.  The  NC-4,  which  in  1914 


A Marine  F4U-4  Corsair  hang: 


Courtesy  Photo  by  National  Museum  of  Naval  Aviation 


became  the  first  aircraft  to  fly 
across  the  Atlantic,  stands  more 
than  24  feet  high  and  its  top  wing 
spans  126  feet.  The  A-l,  in  1911, 
was  the  first  aircraft  purchased  by 
the  Navy. 

Nearby,  a French  Nieuport  and 
an  RR-5  Tri-Motor  are  evidence  of 
the  progress  aviation  made  in  the 
ensuing  years. 

Directly  across  from  the  vintage 
planes  are  the  modern  era 
aircraft.  The  F-4  Phatom  II,  F-14 
Tomcat  and  F/A-18  Hornet  are 
some  of  the  more  prominent  “fast- 
movers”  in  this  area. 

“The  younger  people  focus  more 
on  the  jets,”  said  Dick  Sheehan,  a 
retired  Marine  master  sergeant 
who  gives  museum  tours. 

He  said  older  people,  especially 
those  who  flew  during  World  War 
II,  want  to  see  the  older  planes. 

“If  they  flew  for  the  Navy,  they 
want  to  see  their  aircraft,” 
Sheehan  said. 

There’s  a good  chance  they’ll 
find  it.  The  museum  has  about 
200  aircraft.  At  any  given  time, 
about  100  are  on  display  within 
the  museum  and  on  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  facility. 

As  one  proceeds  past  the 
museum’s  south  wing,  the  newest 
additions  to  the  250,000-square 
foot  building  come  into  view  — the 
Blue  Angels  Atrium  and  the  west 
wing. 


The  atrium  features  four  A-4 
Skyhawks  in  diamond  formation 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Three 
of  the  aircraft,  which  are  all 
painted  in  the  familiar  blue  and 
yellow  Blue  Angels  paint  scheme, 
were  flown  by  the  Navy’s  famed 
flight  demonstration  team. 

The  west  wing  highlights  carrier 
aviation  and  planes  used  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  Visitors  get  the  feel  of 
actually  being  aboard  ship  thanks 
to  a full-scale  aircraft  carrier 
island  that  rests  in  the  middle  of 
the  display.  The  illusion  of  “being 
there”  is  heightened  by  a 
flightdeck  made  of  spruce  wood 
originally  stockpiled  for  the  USS 
Lexington. 


The  museum  also  has  sections 
showcasing  blimps  and  Coast 
Guard  aviation.  At  the  “Flight 
Adventure  Deck,”  visitors  can  sit 
in  the  cockpits  of  several  different 
fighters  or  even  see  how  an  engine 
works,  thanks  to  a cutaway 
version  of  one.  On  the  second  floor 
are  sections  dedicated  to  enlisted 
aviators,  engines  and 
maintenance,  aircraft  carriers  and 
the  space  program.  Paintings 
depicting  aerial  achievements 
hang  throughout  the  museum. 

The  museum  is  open  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  daily,  except  on 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Day.  Tours  are  given 
at  9:30  and  11  a.m.  and  1 and  2:30 
p.m.  Admission  is  free.# 


Story  and  phot<^  by  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 


Senior  Airman  Susan  Green  has  a spiffy 

arrangement  with  the  Air  Force;  she  makes 
sure  its  bills  get  paid  and  the  Air  Force  pays  a 
portion  of  hers. 

And  she  comes  out  ahead. 

During  the  day,  Green  works  in  an  Air  Force 
accounting  and  finance  office,  ensuring  bills  the  Air 
Force  has  to  pay  get  paid.  In  the  evenings,  the 
20-year-old  from  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  goes  to  college. 
And,  the  Air  Force  pays  the  bulk  of  the  cost. 

Green  is  one  of  thousands  of  Air  Force  people  who 
take  advantage  of  the  off-duty  education  programs 
available  to  every  military  person. 

“Specifically,  I came  in  for  the  college  and  to 
travel. . .it  was  a financial  thing,”  said  Green, 
explaining  her  decision  to  enlist 
within  a week  of  graduating  from 
high  school. 

Under  the  Tuition  Assistance 
Program,  a military  member  can 
receive  up  to  75  percent  of  tuition 
costs  for  Veterans  Administration- 
approved  courses  from  any 
regionally-accredited  college,  said 
Roger  Alexander,  chief  of 
education  services  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Va. 

For  Green,  that  means  a chance 
to  pursue  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
nursing  from  Christopher  Newport 
College  in  Hampton,  Va.,  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost. 

She’s  not  alone.  Anywhere  from 
800  to  1,200  Langley  airmen  use 
tuition  assistance  for  off-duty 
education  each  semester, 

Alexander  said.  There  are  about 
20  colleges  and  vocational/ 
technical  schools  within  the 
vicinity  of  Langley  that  offer 
everything  from  two-year 
programs  to  graduate  degrees. 

Students  can  take  courses  on 
campus  or  on  base.  On-base 
courses  are  normally  nine  weeks 
long  and  students  receive  the 
same  amount  of  instruction  they 
would  if  they  were  taking  the 
same  course  on  campus. 


A Matter 

of 


An  airman  attending  a computer  course  offered  by  Saint  Leo  College  gets 
Chris  Beardsley. 
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Senior  Airman  Carlton  Bowen, 
22,  says  going  to  “night  school” 
has  its  advantages. 

“I  like  it  because  my  class  sizes 
are  a lot  smaller,”  said  Bowen, 
who  attended  the  University  of 
Utah  before  enlisting.  “...And, 
also,  the  instructors  for  the  night 
classes  are  often  working  in  the 
daytime  in  jobs  related  to  the 
classes  they  teach.  I find  that 
they’re  really  well  qualified.” 
Green  added  part-time  students 
often  tend  to  be  older.  The  result 
is  exposure  to  a greater  variety  of 
viewpoints  during  classroom 
discussions. 


some  assistance  from  Professor 


Senior  Airman  Susan  Green 


What  does  the  Air  Force  gain 
from  all  this?  Ideally,  an  airman 
who  can  do  the  job  better  than 
before,  said  Alexander. 

“Anybody  involved  in  a self- 
improvement  effort. . . it  translates 
into  their  work,”  Alexander  said. 

“. . . . They’ve  taken  the  initiative. . . 
these  are  simply  better  workers  on 
the  job.” 

Alexander  said  one  of  the 
smartest  things  an  enlisted 
airman  can  do  is  use  tuition 
assistance  to  complete  an 
associate  in  applied  science  degree 
from  the  Community  College  of 
the  Air  Force.  Through  CCAF, 
airmen  can  earn  degrees  in  their 
job  specialties  by  combining 
college  credits  accrued  at  basic 
training,  technical  schools  and 
other  college  courses.  Degrees  are 
available  in  fields  ranging  from 
public  information  to  electronic 
systems  technology. 

Sergeant  Philip  Lavoie,  24,  is 
pursuing  a bachelor’s  in  business 
management  from  Saint  Leo 
College,  while  completing 
requirements  for  an  A.A.S.  in 
Maintenance  Production  from 
CCAF. 

“I’m  going  to  stay  in  the  Air 
Force. . . and,  if  you’re  going  to  stay 
in,  it’s  (CCAF)  really  important 
careerwise,”  Lavoie  said. 

Alexander  says  the  primary  goal 
of  Air  Force  education  services  for 


enlisted  airmen  is  Completion  of  a 
CCAF  degree,  specifically  because 
it’s  job-related. 

“It’s  entirely  feasible  during  a 
four -year  enlistment  to  complete 
that  (CCAF)  associate  in  applied 
science,”  Alexander  said.  He  added 
that  a bachelor’s  degree  may  take 
longer,  though  he  has  known 
several  people  who  have  completed 
the  requirements  within  four 
years. 

Regardless  of  the  degree  one  is 
reaching  for,  succeeding  as  a part- 
time  student  requires  a good 
measure  of  time  management  and 
discipline,  according  to  those 
going  through  the  process. 


Senior  Airman  Carlton  Bowen 


“If  you’re  not  ready,  wait,”  said 
Sergeant  Carroll  Thompkins,  27, 
who  is  working  toward  a 
bachelor’s  in  business 
management  from  Hampton 
University.  “You  can’t  half-step.  If 
you  do,  you’re  not  going  to  make 
it.” 

Green  agreed,  adding,  “Working 
full-time  makes  it  a lot  tougher  to 
find  time  to  study.  You  have  to  be 
determined.”  tfr 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  Tuition 
Assistance  Program  is  offered  by 
all  four  service  branches,  though 
there  are  slight  differences  in  the 
way  each  service  administers  its 
program.  For  more  details  on 
tuition  assistance,  see  your  local 
recruiter. 
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Let’s  Get 
Physical! 


A Marine  finishes  sit-up  number  “80.” 
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Story  and  photos  by  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 


One  day  he’s  an  administrative  clerk,  working  a 
desk  job  and  answering  the  telephone.  The  next  day 
he’s  a trained  killer,  prepared  to  overcome  any 
obstacle  in  the  defense  of  his  country. 

He  is  a Marine.  How  does  he  do  it?  Two 
words . . . physical  readiness.  A concept  adopted  by 
the  military  and  worshiped  by  the  Marine  Corps. 

Since  1775,  the  Corps  has  been  a force  in 
readiness,  training  its  people  to  combat  not  only  the 
enemy,  but  the  enemy  within  themselves,  pushing 
them  to  go  further,  move  faster  and  work  harder.  At 
the  very  heart  of  this  philosophy  is  the  physical 
fitness  test. 

Designed  to  measure  a Marine’s  level  of  physical 
fitness,  the  PFT  is  a mandatory  semi-annual 
evaluation  consisting  of  pull-ups,  sit-ups  and  a three- 
mile  run.  Each  event  is  scored  from  zero  to  100 
points,  depending  on  the 
individual  Marine’s  ability.  A 
perfect  overall  score  of  300 
requires  20  pull-ups,  80  sit-ups  in 
two  minutes  and  an  18-minute 
run.  For  women,  the  maximum 
score  requires  a 70-second  bar 
hang,  50  sit-ups  and  a lV2-mile 
run  in  10  minutes. 

Scores  are  a major  factor  in 
promotion  determinations  for 
sergeants  and  below. 

“It  keeps  Marines  from  letting 
themselves  go  and  gives  them 
incentive  to  excel,”  said  Lance 
Corporal  Mark  Gonzales,  an 
admin  clerk  who  scored  a perfect 
300  on  his  PFT.  “It’s  every 
Marine’s  job  to  be  in  top  physical 
condition.  We  are  all  warriors  and 
we  have  to  be  ready  for  anything, 
at  any  time.’  # 


Lance  Corporal  Mark  Gonzales 
strains  to  do  another  pull-up 


Lance  Corporal  Roxanne  Green  cools  off  the  best 
way  she  knows  how. 
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For  Marines,  running  is  a way  of  life. 


Three  Men 
and  Their  ‘ Baby 9 


Their  “baby,”  the  Howitzer. 


By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

The  date  is  Feb.  16,  1991,  one 
day  before  the  initial  U.S.  ground 
forces  moved  into  Iraqi-occupied 
territory  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Artillery  is  already  on  the  move. 
Their  job:  to  weaken  the  enemy’s 
firepower  before  infantry  foot- 
soldiers  attack.  Their  target: 
Objective  Rochambeau. 


Army 


Field  Artillery  Specialist 

Description  — Operates,  maintains  and 
directs  artillery-related  equipment. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Mathematics. 

School  — Seven  weeks  for  forward  observers 
and  fire  direction  specialists  and  13  weeks  for 
cannoneers  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Cartographer. 
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The  story  you  are  about  to  read 
depicts  the  actual  events  involved 
during  part  of  this  mission,  as 
remembered  by  the  soldiers 
involved.  Working  in  three  separate 
jobs,  (forward  observer,  fire 
direction  specialist  and  cannoneer) 
these  men  pull  together  to  form  a 
single  word,  synonymous  with 
death  and  destruction.  The  word  is 
“artillery.” 

Peering  through  his 

binoculars,  Specialist  Kevin 
Bratton,  forward  observer 
(F.O.),  has  just  spotted  an  enemy 
tank  crossing  the  desert’s  horizon. 

“CHARLIE  TWO,  THIS  IS 
CHARLIE  ONE.  ENEMY  TANK 
IN  THE  OPEN.  GRID  3-7-4-4-8-9. 
REQUEST  H-E-P-D  (high 
explosive,  point  detonation), 
OVER.” 


Specialist  Kevin  Bratton 


“My  job  is  to  find  the  targets 
and  radio  them  back  to  the  fire 
direction  center,”  said  Bratton.  “I 
call. . . rounds  fall.  I tell  them  what 
I see  and  where  I see  it.  And,  as 
they  shoot  I’ll  be  looking  through 
my  binoculars  to  see  if  the  rounds 
hit  on  target.  If  they  didn’t,  I can 
make  an  adjustment.” 

Receiving  Bratton’s  transmission 
is  Specialist  Jason  Genereux,  the 
fire  direction  specialist.  What 
Genereux  does  with  the  F.O.’s 


message  will  decide  whether  or 
not  the  team  will  hit  the  target. 

“ROGER  CHARLIE  ONE, 
THIS  IS  CHARLIE  TWO,  ONE 
TANK  IN  THE  OPEN, 
REQUESTING  H-E-P-D,  OUT.” 


Specialist  Jason  Genereux 


“The  F.O.  gives  us  the  target 
and  grid,”  explained  Genereux, 
“then  we  take  the  grid,  plot  it  and 
change  it  to  quadrant  and 
deflection.  We’re  sort  of  the 
translaters  between  the  F.O.  and 
the  gun.  We  use  our  graphical  fire 
table  and  sight  table  to  change  his 
message  into  a fire  mission, 
taking  into  consideration  such 
things  as  the  rotation  of  the  Earth 
and  what  type  of  round  to  fire.” 

Completing  his  fire  mission  as 
quickly  as  possible,  Genereux 
sends  the  information  to  the 
cannoneer  via  computer  screen 
and  a land-line  telephone. 

“FIRE  MISSION!  ADJUST 
BATTERY  ONE  ROUND,  SHELL 
H-E,  FUSE  P-D,  CHARGE  5. 
DEFLECTION  3-2-1-4. 
QUADRANT  3-4-4.  SPECIAL 
INSTRUCTIONS:  AT  MY 
COMMAND!” 

Armed  with  his  fire  mission, 
Specialist  Nathaniel  Harvey,  the 
cannoneer,  knows  the  ball  is  now 
in  his  court.  It’s  his  gun,  his 
round  and  his  responsibility. 


Specialist  Nathaniel  Harvey 


“While  the  chief  calls  out  the 
message,  we  set  the  sights  and 
wait  for  the  ammo-man,”  said 
Harvey.  “The  ammo-man  brings 
the  type  of  round  called  for,  and 
the  chief  sets  the  fuse,  or  delay. 
Then  we  load  the  gun  and  wait  for 
the  command  to  shoot.” 

All  of  this  occurring  in  only 
seconds,  the  gun  is  now  ready  to 
fire.  Genereux  gives  the  command. 

“BATTERY!  FIRE!” 

A deafening  explosion  sends  the 
round  airborne.  Once  the  round  is 
in  motion,  Genereux  knows 
exactly  how  many  seconds  it  will 
take  to  reach  the  target.  A few 
seconds  before  impact  he  radios 
the  F.O.  to  be  ready  and  watching. 

“CHARLIE  ONE,  THIS  IS 
CHARLIE  TWO.  SPLASH, 
OVER.” 

“CHARLIE  TWO,  THIS  IS 
CHARLIE  ONE.  SPLASH,  OUT.” 

Having  already  taken  cover  to 
protect  him  from  any  possible 
shock  from  the  blast,  Bratton 
watches  the  tank,  again. . . and  for 
the  last  time. 

Miles  from  the  action,  Genereux 
and  Harvey  wait  with  bated 
breath.  Did  they  hit?  What 
happened? 

Suddenly,  Bratton’s  voice  is  back 
on  the  radio 

“CHARLIE  TWO,  THIS  IS 
CHARLIE  ONE.  END  OF 
MISSION.  TARGET  IS 
DESTROYED!  SAY  AGAIN, 
TARGET  IS  DESTROYED!”  # 
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Cpl.  Karl  C.  Ulrich 


Keeping  Track 


Story  and  photos  by  Journalist 
1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 

You’ve  been  submerged  for 
several  weeks  now  and  almost 
forgotten  what  fresh  air  smells 
like  or  how  warm  the  sun’s  rays 
feel. 

And,  you  don’t  have  time  to 
remember. 

Your  world  is  a tiny  screen  that 
allows  you  to  “hear”  for  miles. 

Suddenly,  you  hear  a “bleep. . . 
bleep . . . bleep ...”  sound.  You’ve 
heard  that  eerie  echo  only  once  or 
twice  before. 

Immediately,  you  notify  the 
conning  officer. 

“Conn,  Sonar.” 

“New  contact,  bearing  099.” 

“Designate  contact  Bravo.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Contact  could  be  an  enemy 
sub.” 

“Start  your  track.” 

The  scenario  might  evoke 
images  of  the  movie  The  Hunt  for 
Red  October,  but,  if  you’re  a sonar 
technician,  the  possibility  of  being 
involved  in  such  a situation  is  no 
Hollywood  fantasy. 

“We’re  here  to  detect  and 
classify  all  contacts  around 
us . . . giving  the  commanding 
officer  an  idea  of  what’s  out 
there,”  explains  one  sonar  tech. 
“The  sonar  tech  is  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  boat ...  we  see  and  hear 
everything.” 

Well,  almost  everything.  The 
sonar  tech  listens  for  contacts  on 
or  below  the  surface.  Unlike  in  the 
movie,  a sonar  tech  can’t  hear 
people  singing  in  another 
submarine.  But  he  can  distinguish 
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Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Tim  McFarland  monitors  a sonar  system  for  any 
contacts. 


whether  a contact  is  a large  or 
small  ship,  or  whether  it’s  a friend 
or  foe. 

Sonar  techs  are  an  elite  breed. 
That’s  because  the  lives  of  an 
entire  crew  could  rest  on  how  well 
the  sonar  tech  performs.  The 


saying  “It’s  better  to  see  than  be 
seen”  is  more  than  a trite  cliche 
when  the  “playground”  is  the 
ocean  and  the  “players”  can 
quickly  become  targets. 

Another  thing  that  sets  the 
sonar  tech  apart  is  his  technical 


knowledge.  Often,  sailors  say  they  joined  the  Navy 
to  travel.  Sonar  techs,  on  the  other  hand,  cite  the 
technical  aspects  of  their  jobs  as  what  attracted 
them  to  the  Navy. 

They  undergo  IV2  to  two  years  of  formal  training 
before  being  designated  a surface  (STG)  or 
submarine  (STS)  sonar  tech.  Generally,  a sub  sonar 
tech  won’t  be  assigned  to  a surface  ship,  or  vice 
versa.  Wherever  a sonar  tech  ends  up,  however,  one 
thing  is  certain.  Once  he  reports  aboard,  a lot  of  on- 
the-job  training  will  follow. 

“The  school  teaches  you  the  basics,  but,  as  far  as 
troubleshooting  something  that  breaks  down,  they 
can  only  simulate  so  much,”  explained  Petty  Officer 
3rd  Class  Keith  Nagi,  a sonar  tech  aboard  the 
nuclear-powered  sub  USS  Minneapolis-Saint  Paul. 

When  the  sonar  tech’s  education  is  complete,  he’s 
versed  in  oceanography,  audio  and  computer 
electronics,  and  even  some  mechanics.  His  skill  is 
used  in  everything  from  search-and-rescue  missions 
to  attack  operations.  Since  sonar  techs  are  assigned 
to  combat  ships,  the  job  is  closed  to  women. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  sound  arrogant,  but  we  have  the 
knowledge ...  and  know  how  to  use  it,”  said  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Mike  Elchisak,  a sonar  tech 


aboard  the  frigate  USS  Thomas  C.  Hart.  “As  far  as 
Pm  concerned,  it’s  the  most  challenging  job  in  the 
Navy.”  # 


Navy 


Sonar  Technician 

Description  — Responsible  for  keeping  sonar 
systems,  underwater  fire  control  systems,  and 
supporting  equipment  in  operating  condition  on 
surface  ships  such  as  frigates,  destroyers  and 
cruisers.  On  a submarine  they  are  responsible 
for  underwater  surveillance  and  aid  in  safe 
navigation  and  search-and-rescue  operations. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Excellent 
hearing,  an  aptitude  for  electricity  and 
electronics,  skills  in  arithmetic,  speaking  and 
writing. 

School  — Sixteen  week  technical  school  at 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Fire-control 
mechanic,  electronics  mechanic. 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Mike  Elchisak  checks  an  oscilloscope  screen  for  pulses.  The  oscilloscope 
measures  time,  frequency  and  voltage  on  electrical  equipment. 
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When  the  stake  is  $20  million  and  a pilot’s  life, 
pou  don ’t  take  chances. 

Especially  if  you’re  known  as. . . 


Sergeant  James  Harvey  inspects  a 
harness  used  to  hold  the  pilot. 


Story  and  photos  by  Master 
Sergeant  Steve  Dry 

He’s  no  Jose  Canseco,  but,  when 
it  comes  to  “big  money,”  what 
James  Harvey  handles  in  a day 
would  pay  the  Oakland  slugger’s 
$5  million  a year  salary  through 
1995. 

Harvey,  a 24-year-old  sergeant 
from  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  is  a crew 
chief  on  the  Air  Force’s  top  air 
superiority  fighter  — the  $20 
million  F-15  Eagle. 

In  essence,  Harvey  is  the 
“owner”  of  the  F-15  while  it’s  on 
the  ground.  That  means  he’s 
responsible  for  ensuring 
everything  from  the  hydraulics 
system  to  the  engine  is  in  good 
working  order  for  the  pilot  — the 
“owner”  of  the  jet  once  it’s 
airborne. 

It’s  a far  cry  from  his  high 
school  days  when  he  and  his 
classmates  honed  their 
mechanical  skills  under  the  hoods 
of  cars  in  auto  shop  class. 

“When  I tell  them  what  I do, 
that  I’m  responsible  for  that  eight- 
digit (dollar  figure)  airplane, 
they’re  stunned  because  I have  so 
much  responsibility,”  Harvey  said. 
“Just  being  in  the  Air  Force  right 
out  of  high  school,  and  being  able 
to  learn  so  much  and  have  so 
much  responsibility,  it’s  a good 
feeling.” 

Harvey’s  office  is  the  flightline 
at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  He’s 
often  on  the  job  by  6 a.m., 
preparing  his  aircraft  for  the  day’s 
flying  schedule.  That  involves 
such  duties  as  removing  the 
protective  covers  from  the  aircraft, 
cleaning  the  canopy,  checking 
various  systems  within  the 
aircraft  and  making  an  exterior 
check  of  the  fuselage,  wings  and 
tail  prior  to  takeoff.  But,  the  job 
doesn’t  end  there. 

“Basically,  if  (the  airplane) 
comes  back  and  it’s  flying  the  rest 
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of  the  day,  you  have  to  ‘turn’  it,  or 
do  another  inspection,  to  make 
sure  it’s  ready  to  go  back  up 
again,”  Harvey  said.  “Depending 
on  the  flying  schedule,  you  may 
get  only  an  hour  or  an  hour-and-a- 
half  to  get  it  ready  for  another 
flight.  That  seems  like  a long 
time... but  that’s  kind  of  pushing 
it.  So  you  stay  busy.” 

At  the  end  of  the  flying  day, 
Harvey  gives  the  aircraft  another 
once  over.  If  there’s  an  engine  or 
hydraulics  problem,  he’ll  fix  it.  If 
the  problem  involves  something 
else,  he  contacts  the  specialists 
who  can  fix  it  and  stays  with  them 
until  the  job  is  done. 

Long  hours  sometimes  come 
with  the  job,  Harvey  admits,  but 


there  are  benefits  to  being  a crew 
chief.  Perhaps  the  biggest,  Harvey 
says,  is  the  respect  that  comes 
from  the  pilots. 

“The  pilot  knows  you  personally. 
He’ll  come  out  and  say  ‘How  are 
you  doing  today  CHIEF?’  and  that 
makes  you  feel  good.  He  knows 
your  integrity  and  he  knows  that 
that  airplane  is  ready  to  go.  He’s 
trusting  you  with  everything.” 

Capt.  Jon  Kelk,  a pilot  with 
Eglin’s  58th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron,  agrees.  Harvey  was  the 
crew  chief  for  Kelk’s  aircraft  that 
was  in  the  first  wave  of  air-to-air 
fighters  to  go  into  Iraq  when 
Operation  Desert  Storm  kicked  off 
Jan.  17,  1991.  During  that 
mission,  Kelk  killed  a MiG-29 


Air  Force 


Crew  Chief 


Description  — Performs  pre- 
flight, thru-flight  and  post-flight 
inspections.  Troubleshoots  and 
performs  functional  checks  of 
aircraft  systems.  Removes,  installs 
and  adjusts  aircraft  components. 
Performs  and  supervises  aircraft 
ground  handling  and  servicing 
functions. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 


Mechanical  ability, 
communications  skills,  ability  to 
work  as  a member  of  a team, 
analytical  ability  and  some 
knowledge  of  computers. 

School  — Six  weeks  at 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — 
Airframe  specialist  and  power 
plant  specialist. 


with  an  AIM-7  missile.  It  was  the 
first  aerial  kill  of  the  war. 

“There’s  a lot  of  implicit  trust,” 
Kelk  said.  “The  chief  has  the 
history  of  the  airplane.  We  fly 
different  airplanes  all  the  time, 
but  he’s  the  one  with  the 
corporate  memory.” 


‘He  (the  pilot)  knows 
your  integrity  and 
he  knows  that  that 
airplane  is  ready  to 
go.  He’s  trusting  you 
with  everything.’ 


Kelk  said  it  would  be  hard  to 
put  a percentage  on  how  much 
Harvey  was  responsible  for  the 
MiG  kill.  He  pointed  out,  though, 
a pilot  can’t  do  his  job  if  the  crew 
chief  hasn’t  done  his. 

“You  can’t  have  one  without  the 
other.  If  the  crew  chief  s efforts 
aren’t  able  to  support  me,  my 
chances  for  a successful 
engagement  are  small.” 

Harvey,  who  returned  to  Eglin 
in  April  1991  after  spending 
nearly  eight  months  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  called  the  MiG  kill  the 
highlight  of  his  Middle  East  tour. 

“It  was  my  airplane,  my  pilot 
and  he  was  happy  and  I was  hyped 
up.  That  moment  was 
everything... you  couldn’t  have  a 
better  moment.  You  couldn’t 
duplicate  it  in  any  way.”  0 


Harvey  performs  a pre-flight  check  on  an  F-15  Eagle  on  the  flightline  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 
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What's  it  like  to  fly  an  AV-8  Harrier? 
Captain  Anton  Nerad  gives  us  the  scoop... 

Straight  Up! 


By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

Tired  from  his  flight  and  low  on  fuel,  Captain 
Anton  Nerad  prepared  his  fighter  for  a routine 
landing.  The  flaps  were  good,  the  landing  gear 
down . . . the  only  thing  missing  was  a runway! 

Nerad  is  a Marine  pilot,  flying  one  of  the  most 
unusual  planes  in  the  Department  of  Defense’s 
arsenal,  the  AV-8  Harrier.  The  Harrier  is  the  only 
jet  aircraft  capable  of  vertical  takeoffs  and  landings. 

“We  can  fly  off  of  aircraft  carriers  without  using  a 
tail  hook  or  catapult,”  explained  Nerad.  “Our 
engines  are  powerful  enough  where  we  can  take  off 
from  very  short  distances  using  our  vectored 
thrust ...  to  land  we  just  point  the  nozzle  straight 
down  and  hover  beside  the  ship  and  then  land  on 
top  of  it.” 

Obtaining  a private  pilot’s  license  at  the  age  of  17, 
Nerad  has  always  had  a passion  for  flying.  So  when 
the  Marine  Corps  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  hone 
his  skills  even  further,  he  took  it. 

After  sending  him  through  four  years  of  college, 
Officer  Candidate  School  and  then  flight  school,  the 
Marine  Corps  was  paying  him  to  do  what  he  loved 
most . . . fly.  In  return,  all  they  asked  was  that  he 
take  an  oath  to  fight  and,  if  necessary,  die  for  his 
country. 

Then  came  the  war  in  the  gulf.  The  Marine  Corps 
was  calling  in  its  marker.  Nerad  was  heading  for  the 
desert. 

“My  squadron  arrived  three  weeks  before  the  war 
started,”  said  Nerad.  “We  began  digging  trenches, 
building  bunkers  and  flying  practice  missions. 
Although  we  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  we  had 
three  weeks  to  prepare  for  any  scenario  we  might 
encounter  in  the  desert. 

“Once  the  war  began,  our  mission  was  to  destroy 
the  targets  that  would  present  the  ground  troops 
with  a problem.  We  would  get  our  targets  and  then 
fly  into  Kuwait. 

“It  would  take  us  20  minutes  to  get  to  the  border, 
and  the  whole  way  we  were  checking  and  double 
checking  everything.  We  were  very  uneasy,  and  very 
cautious.” 

“We  saw  a lot  of  triple-A  bullets  (anti-aircraft 
artillery)  that  would  come  very  close,”  said  Nerad. 
“Too  close.  You  could  feel  your  heart  pumping  real 


fast.  It  was  like  big  orange  balls  flying  by.  The  first 
couple  of  times  you  saw  it,  it  was  very  alluring.  You 
wanted  to  watch  it  arc  across  the  sky.  But  you  knew 
to  stay  away  from  it  because  it  was  deadly.” 

And,  as  if  being  shot  at  wasn’t  bad  enough,  Nerad 
found  out  just  how  deadly  the  situation  was  when 
his  best  friend  and  fellow  Harrier  pilot,  Captain 
Russell  Sanborn,  was  shot  down  by  a surface-to-air 
missile. 

“He  was  shot  down  in  the  evening,  just  before 
sunset,”  said  Nerad,  “and  I had  to  fly  two  missions 
the  very  next  morning.  It  was  very  difficult  to  fly 
those  missions  and  not  think  about  him  in  some 
way.  It  was  a draining  feeling  and  it  kind  of  sucked 
the  life  out  of  me.  He  had  been  listed  as  missing  in 
action,  so  we  didn’t  even  have  the  hope  of  him  being 
a prisoner.” 

But  Sanborn  had  ejected  from  his  burning  Harrier, 
shortly  before  being  captured.  He  was  released  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  25  days  later,  six  days  after  the  war 
ended. 

As  for  Nerad,  he  admits  that  the  life  of  a Marine 
Harrier  pilot  has  its  ups  and  downs.  But,  as  far  as 
he’s  concerned,  it’s  the  only  way  to  fly.  # 
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Officer  Profile 


Captain  Anton  Nerad 

Name  — Captain  Anton  H.  Nerad 
Duty  title  — Harrier  pilot  and  squadron  logistics 
officer  for  Marine  Attack  Squadron  VMA-231. 
Nickname  — Ripper  (his  call  sign). 

Birthdate  — July  28,  1964. 

Hometown  — San  Jose,  Calif. 

High  School  — Lawrence  Academy,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 

College  — University  of  Minnesota. 

Major  — International  relations. 

Marital  status  — Married  to  the  former  Vicki 
Baynes. 


Reason  you  joined  the  Corps  — I always  wanted 
to  be  a Marine. 

Favorite  aspect  of  the  Corps  — Working  with 
other  Marines. 

Least  favorite  aspects  of  the  Corps  — 
Separation  from  family  and  friends. 

Dream  assignment  — An  officer  exchange  tour 
with  a foreign  military  unit. 

Proudest  moment  in  the  Corps  — Graduating 
from  flight  school. 

Favorite  TV  show  — Murphy  Brown 
Favorite  movie  — Monty  Python  and  the  Holy 
Grail. 

Favorite  food  — Sour  chicken,  a 
Czechoslovakian  dish. 

Hobbies  — Boating  and  traveling. 

Last  smart  thing  you  did  — Bought  a gas- 
powered  weed  eater. 

Last  dumb  thing  you  did  — Pulled  too  hard  on 
my  fishing  line  and  broke  the  pole. 

Last  vacation  — Toured  Japan  and  Korea  with 
my  wife. 

Last  book  you  read  — The  Real  War,  1914-1918 
by  B.H.  Liddell  Hart. 

Career  goal  — Become  a squadron  commander. 

If  you  had  15  minutes  on  national  television, 
what  would  you  say?  — First,  I would  like  to 
thank  everyone  for  their  support,  and  then  I’d 
want  to  tell  kids  to  stay  off  of  drugs  and  in  school. 


Courtesy  Photo  by  McDonnell  Douglas 


Gunnin 

for 

Trouble 

Story  and  photo  by  Corporal 
Karl  C.  Ulrich 

If  a sailor  told  you  he  won  a 
military  award  by  throwing  a 
party  for  a rubber  duck,  you’d 
probably  think  he  was  crazy. 

But  Chief  Petty  Officer  Stephen 
Cherry  is  a straight  man  in  a 
sobering  profession.  Cherry  is  a 
cop.  A cop  with  an  unusual  beat. 
Cherry  is  a gunner’s  mate,  a cop 
of  the  high  seas,  and,  like  all  cops, 
Cherry  hates  drug  dealers.  So, 
when  he  spots  a suspicious 
looking  sailing  vessel  like  the 
Rubber  Duck,  he  knows  it’s  time 
to  throw  them  a boarding  party. 

“We  have  the  authority  to  go  on 
board  any  vessel  and  search  it,” 
said  Cherry,  “and,  as  long  as  that 
boat  is  in  U.S.  waters,  we  have  the 
authority  to  enforce  U.S.  laws.” 

Enforcing  laws  can  mean 
anything  from  inspecting  safety 
equipment  to  regulating 
commercial  fishing.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Rubber  Duck , it  meant 
arresting  drug  smugglers  and 
impounding  over  24,000  pounds  of 
marijuana. 

Trolling  for  drug  dealers  is 
never  easy,  said  Cherry.  The  lure 
is  always  the  same. . .the  streets  of 
Miami.  But  you  have  to  hook 
them  before  they  reach  the  lure, 
and  if  you  don’t  reel  them  in  fast, 
your  evidence  becomes  shark  food 


Petty  Officer  Keith  Robinson  aims  a .50  caliber  machine  gun. 


and  you’re  left  with  nothing  but  a 
fish  story. 

Such  was  almost  the  case  the 
day  Cherry  spotted  something 
peculiar  about  the  sailing  vessel 
Cacious  Cloud. 

“It  wasn’t  a very  big  boat,”  said 
Cherry,  “but  there  were  at  least 
25  guys  on  deck,  and  they  were  all 
in  makeshift  uniforms.  We  didn’t 
know  what  their  intentions  were, 
so  we  decided  to  send  out  a 
boarding  party. 

“When  we  first  got  on  board  it 
was  eerie,  everybody  had 
vanished.  We  opened  a door  and 
all  we  could  see  were  crates 
stenciled  with  the  word 
‘explosives’ . . . right  away 
everybody  took  their  weapons  off 
safe. 

“Then  someone  threw  open  a 
door,  and  there  they  were.  It  was  a 
stand-off,  we  didn’t  even  know  if 
they  spoke  English.” 

Outnumbered  and  outgunned, 
the  crew  of  the  Cacious  Cloud 
threw  down  their  weapons  and 
surrendered. 

Taking  the  prisoners  into 
custody,  Cherry’s  men  returned  to 
their  ship  and  began  towing  the 
suspects’  boat  back  to  shore  when 
it  became  all  too  clear  something 
had  gone  wrong  — the  Cacious 
Cloud  was  sinking! 

“We  tried  to  keep  it  afloat,”  said 


Cherry.  “But  it  just  wasn’t  very 
seaworthy . . . there  was  nothing  we 
could  do.” 

Without  the  evidence  needed  to 
convict  the  men,  it  seemed 
Cherry’s  case  was  about  as  water- 
tight as  the  Cloud  itself. 

But  Cherry’s  crew  had  not 
returned  from  the  Cloud  empty 
handed.  With  them,  they  brought 
back  enough  weapons  and 
explosives  to  convict  the  entire 
crew  of  the  Cloud  with  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Haiti. 

Even  the  most  jaded  fisherman 
would  admire  that  “catch.”  # 


Coast  Guard 


Gunner’s  Mate 

Description  — Fires, 
inspects  and  performs 
maintenance  on  guns,  rocket 
launchers  and  guided  missile 
systems. 

Helpful  background  skills 

— Ability  to  perform  detailed 
electrical  and  mechanical 
work. 

School  — Twelve  weeks  at 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — 
Police  officer  or  gunsmith. 
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Parting  Shots 

Desert  Storm  TMvia  Quiz 


1.  On  what  date  did  Iraq  invade  Kuwait? 

a.  June  15,  1990 

b.  Aug.  2,  1990 

c.  Jan.  15,  1991 

d.  Feb.  2,  1991 

2.  How  many  American  fighting  forces  deployed  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm? 

a.  Less  than  100,000 

b.  About  300,000 

c.  About  550,000 

d.  More  than  750,000 

3.  How  many  nations  formally  declared  themselves  allies 
in  support  of  the  United  States  against  Saddam  Hussein? 

o.  13 

b.  22 

c.  35 

d.  None 

4.  When  did  the  war  against  Iraq  begin? 

o.  Dec.  31,  1990 

b.  Jan.  2,  1991 

c.  Jan.  17,  1991 

d.  March  14,  1991 

5.  How  many  Americans  were  prisoners  of  war  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm? 

a.  None 

b.  7 

c.  21 

d.  483 

6.  What  was  the  name  of  the  missile  American  forces  relied 
on  to  intercept  Iraq’s  Scud  missile? 

a.  Hercules 

b.  Honest  John 

c.  Arrow 

d.  Patriot 


8.  The  ground  war  phase  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  was 
the  final  phase  of  the  conflict.  How  long  did  it  last  before 
offensive  combat  operations  against  Iraqi  forces  were 
suspended? 

o.  24  hours 

b.  100  hours 

c.  One  week 

d.  One  month 


9.  Match  the  following  aircraft  that  were  used  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm  with  their  names. 


1.  A-10  Thunderbolt 


2.  F-16  Fighting  Falcon 

3.  C-141B  Starlifter 


4.  AH-64  Apache 


10.  Considered  Iraq’s  most  elite  fighting  force,  it  was 
soundly  defeated  during  the  ground  war. 

a.  Iraqi  Resistance  Front 

b.  Central  Ground  Corps 

c.  Independent  Liberation  Brigade 

d.  Republican  Guard 

ANSWERS 

1.  b 2.  c 3.  b 4.  c 5.  c 6.  d 7.  c 

8.  b 9.  (a)  2 (b)  3 (c)  1 (d)  4 10.  d 


7.  Who  served  as  commander  of  allied  forces  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm? 

a.  President  George  Bush 

b.  General  Colin  Powell 

c.  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 

d.  General  Carl  Vuono 


RATING  SCALE 

12-13  correct  — Hero 
10-11  correct  — Field  commander 
8-9  correct  — Squad  leader 
7 or  less  — Casualty 


Next  month:  Sea  Life,  Free  Falls, 
Dedicated  Dentists  and  more! 
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Norwich.” 


Heather 
Alexander,  21, 

Middlesex,  N.Y. 


“English 
composition  and 
scientific  writing 
and  research.  If  a 
person  cannot 
communicate 
effectively  in  both 
written  and 
spoken  form,  they 
will  never  be 
completely 
understood.” 


sharpened  my 
speech  writing 
and  debating 
skills.” 


Kelly  Law,  21, 

Goshen,  N.Y. 


“History  and 
ethics.  History 
because 

knowledge  of  the 
past  helps 
prepare  the 
military  for  the 
future.  Ethics 
because  an  officer 
needs  to 
understand  not 
only  his  own 
morals,  but  those 
of  other  cultures.” 


understanding  is 
very  important, 
the  Air  Force  also 
demands 
articulate 
speakers  and 
writers.” 


Karen  Ryan, 

20,  Torbay, 
Newfoundland, 
Canada 
“Organic 
chemistry  and 
psychology.  These 
courses  will  help 
me  in  my  chosen 
career  field,  which 
is  medicine.’’ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


BackTalk 

Each  month,  PROFILE  solicits  comments  from  people  about  military- 
related  topics.  This  month,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps  students  of  Captain  Lewis  Jolly  at  Norwich  University,  The 
Military  College  of  Vermont,  spoke  out  on  the  question: 

Excluding  your  ROTC  classes,  what  college  subjects  do  you 
think  are  the  most  important  in  preparing  you  for  a military 

profession? 


3 1262  09683  2158 


Susan  Marie 
Randolph,  21, 

Michigan  City, 

Ind. 

“The  most 
important  course 
is  the  everyday 
classroom  here  at 


Mark  Lester, 

21,  East  Hampton, 
N.Y. 

“Logic.  Logic 
has  not  only 
taught  me  to 
approach 
problems  in  an 
organized  manner, 
but  has  also 


Tonya  Y’vette 
Thorne,  19,  Rock 
Hill,  S.C. 

“I  feel  that  the 
most  important 
subjects  would  be 
those  dealing  with 
science  and  math.’ 


David  William 
Dye,  21,  Sparta, 
Mo. 

“English 
courses  have 
been  very  helpful. 
While  technical 
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Charles  Ross 
Almquist,  21, 

Hampton,  Va. 

“I  think  that  a 
mixture  of 
subjects  from 
different  fields  is 
more  important 
than  any  one 
particular  subject!’ 


